THE TRIANONS

and manners of his time. His most famous comedies were revived regu-
larly in France and abroad. He could have spent his last years without
writing a line, and it would not have diminished either his income or
the honours accorded him. If Wilner went on writing, though his
thought was failing and his style old-fashioned, and the effort required
ten times greater than it used to be, it was because of some internal
necessity, because literary creation was his true function among human-
kind, and because the accomplishment of this function remained his
only insurance against death.

"But what was it I wanted to ask you?" Wilner went on. "I know
that it had something to do with a politician, a Prime Minister, who
features in my play. It's too stupid .. ."

He passed his hand across his forehead again in that gesture which
had struck Simon.

"I think, my dear fellow," said Wilner, "that I'm losing my memory.
It's a bore. And I get tired these days too. I have difficulty in getting
my thoughts to function. And I no longer dare use drugs. I often
wonder whether drugs which speed up the organism don't avenge
themselves in the long run, whether for one hour of brilliant euphoria
one does not shorten one's life by a similar amount. And at my age
one can no longer gamble with what remains."

He sadly shook his great head which resembled that of some taurine
god.

"But we all have moments when we forget things," Simon said,
"You'll remember what it was; telephone me. Shall we go down now?"

"Yes, let's go and have luncheon."

Wilner took off his check dressing-gown, threw it over a chair, opened
a wardrobe and took from it a tie and a coat.

And in the wardrobe Simon saw an incredible collection of dressing-
gowns. They were of brown wool, green and yellow plaids, blue, red
and gold velvet, light silks, flowered and faded, Persian designs, bro-
cades, their pockets gaping, their elbows worn, their cords hanging,
their braid tarnished, their facings burnt with cigarette-ash; there must
have been thirty of them on hangers in a row.

"Do you mean to say you travel with all that lot?" Simon cried.

"Oh yes, always, my dear fellow, always, and have done for many
years."

"How very odd."

"No, it's not odd at all, it's perfectly natural," Wilner said. "You
must understand, it's like this. You can't take the photographs of all
your mistresses everywhere with you. It would be compromising for the
old ones and embarrassing for the new. Besides, what is a photograph?
A flat, dull, clothed portrait, designed for everybody. Whereas it's
when our mistresses are naked, naked in every sense, that they use our
dressing-gowns. They put them on to go and lean on the balcony on a
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